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Prokofiev completed his Classical Symphony in 1917, the year of the 
Russian revolution. The composer, too, was in revolt — against the roman- 
ticism and impressionism that dominated a large segment of musical thought 
of the era. His answer to chromaticism and discursive melodies was not, 
however, the new dogma of atonalism or 12-tonalism; it was instead a 
return to earlier classical forms, in which his precise rhythms, simple melo- 
dies and lively tempos could best express his humor and phantasy. “There 
is a return to classic forms which I feel very much myself,” Prokofiev once 
declared. “I want nothing better, nothing more flexible or complete than the 
sonata form, which contains everything necessary to my structural pur- 
pose.” 

For the Classical Symphony, Prokofiev, a brilliant pianist, decided to 
compose “by ear”, seated away from the keyboard for the first time in his 
career. “The orchestral color in a piece of music like this must be purer,” he 
said. What emerged was a score for the small orchestra of the 18th century 
— two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, timpani and strings — that might have been written by Mozart 
or Haydn had they been resurrected in our day. Prokofiev's typically mis- 
chievous turns of phrase and harmony make this subtle stylization come 
to life. 


An old-fashioned chord and flourish precede the bustling first theme of 
the Allegro. The theme, for strings, is in D major; after a transitional pas- 
sage introduced by the flute, the second theme appears in the key of A 
major, a very proper procedure. But the new theme itself refuses to be con- 
ventional; its leaping angularity is mischievous: 


PP CON ELEGANZA 


pp 


In the development section of the movement this theme is alternately naive 
and blustering, and at one point it makes a Haydnesque, syncopated 
entrance. The movement closes in classical style, with the second theme 
resolving to D major. 

In the second movement, Larghetto, the strings play a persistent accom- 
paniment for four measures. The first violins then sing the only real theme 
of the movement — a theme worthy of Peter and the Wolf: 


LARGHETTO 


PP MOITO DOLCE 


After scale passages for the lower strings, a pizzicato section and variations 
on the theme, the Larghetto ends as it began, with the accompaniment alone, 
marching right off the page. 


In place of the traditional third-movement Minuet, Prokofiev uses a 
Gavotte, less common but acceptable in the 18th century. The Gavotte 
opens with an incisive theme for strings and woodwinds, graceful despite 
its weight. After only 12 measures a trio section is introduced by a theme 
for flutes and clarinets: 


FLUTES —CLARINETS 


It is played over an organ point, giving it a sort of hurdy-gurdy effect. 
When the first theme returns, it has now lost its weight and trips lightly to 
the ena of the movement. 


The finale. Molto vivace, opens with a loud chord. The vigorous main 
theme: 


MOLTO VIVACE 
> 


and almost all that follows is played at a hurried pianissimo. There are two 
subsidiary themes in the exposition section, which is repeated. It is a lively, 
Mozartian last movement, ending in a short snappy coda — fitting finish 
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for a work that is a phenomenon of charm in the world of Debussy’s Pelléas 
et Mélisande, Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps and the works of 
Schonberg. 


The gentle irony of the Classical Symphony gives way to satire in the 
symphonic suite from Prokofiev’s popular opera, The Love for Three 
Oranges. The scenario of the opera was based on a play by Carlo Gozzi, 
an 18th-century master of conventionalized parody. Gozzi’s The Love for 
Three Oranges appeared in a Russian theater magazine and immediately 
attracted Prokofiev, who was seeking a means of lampooning the melo- 
drama and massed ensembles of romantic opera. He wrote his own libretto 
and took it with him to America when he left Russia in 1918. The opera 
was subsequently completed upon commission from the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

The plot is all nonsense and fun. The son of the King of Trifles is suffer- 
ing from melancholy. The doctors say the only cure is to make him laugh, 
but, alas, the Prince has no sense of humor! The King and his court 
magician arrange a gala festival for him; it is to no avail. The witch Fata 
Morgana drops in to see the fun. She is thrown out by guards, trips and 
turns an awkward somersault. The ludicrous sight is too much even for 
the Prince. He laughs — he is cured! Everyone rejoices, but the witch 
doesn’t think it is funny. Deeply offended, she puts a curse on the Prince: 
he will not be happy until he falls in love with three oranges and the three 
oranges love him! 


The Prince and his servant, Truffaldino, set out to find oranges. At last 
they come to a strange castle in which a still stranger cook is in charge of 
three enormous oranges. The travellers are thirsty; they open one of the 
oranges and out steps a beautiful Princess, who is under the spell of 
Morgana. Since the fruit was to be opened only at the water’s edge, the 
Princess drops dead. So does the lady in the second orange. Still thirsty, 
the Prince opens the third orange, from which steps Ninetta, the most 
beautiful of all. The Prince and Ninetta sing a love duet, and then she too 
starts to droop. At this point, Les Ridicules — Odd Fellows — stock Italian 
comedy characters who have been commenting on the play from the side 
of the stage, rush to the rescue. They throw buckets of water on Ninetta, 
who revives to live happily ever after with her Prince. 


The opera, completed in 1919, was produced in Chicago in 1921. Prokofiev 
devised the suite recorded here in 1924. The first movement, Les Ridicules, 
is taken from the opening of the opera and describes the struggle between 
the Odd Fellows and Morgana. In the Scéne infernale, the magician Tchélio 
and Morgana play at cards. The Marche accompanies the Prince from his 
sickbed to the festival. Its famous theme looks like this: 


TEMPO DI MARCIA 
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The Scherzo concerns Morgana’s discovery and fall. The fifth movement, 
Le Prince et la princesse, is the enchanting love scene. Finally, in La fuite, 
the villains of the opera are put to flight and swallowed up by the ground. 


The Piano Concerto No. 3 in C major was completed in 1921, though 
its thematic material dates back as far as 1913, when the E-minor theme 
of the variations was conceived. Two of the variations and the first two 
themes of the opening movement are from the years 1916-17. The first and 
second themes of the finale are taken from an unpublished quartet written 
in 1918. 


The composer himself provided an analysis of this dynamic concerto, 
which starts with a nostalgic Russian theme and concludes on a note of 
sweeping optimism: 

“The first movement opens quietly with a short introduction (Andante, 
4/4). The theme is announced by an unaccompanied clarinet: 


ANDANTE 


and is continued by the violins for a few bars. Soon the tempo changes to 
Allegro, the strings having a passage in sixteenths which leads to a statement 
of the principal subject by the piano: 
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Discussion of this theme is carried on in a lively manner, both the piano and 


the orchestra having a good deal to say on the matter. A passage in chords... 
for the piano alone leads to the more expressive second subject, heard in 


the oboe with a pizzicato accompaniment: 


ALLEGRO 


This is taken up by the piano and developed at some length, eventually 
giving way to a bravura passage in triplets. At the climax of this section, 
the tempo reverts to Andante, and the orchestra gives out the first theme, 
fortissimo. The piano joins in and the theme is subjected to an impressively 
broad treatment. In resuming the Allegro, the chief theme and the second 
subject are developed with increasing brilliance, and the movement ends 
with an exciting crescendo. 

“The second movement,” Prokofiev continues in his analysis, “consists 
of a theme with five variations. The theme is announced by the orchestra 
alone, Andantino: 


In the first variation, the piano treats the opening theme in quasi-sentimen- 
tal fashion and resolves into a chain of trills as the orchestra repeats the 
closing phrase. The tempo changes to Allegro for the second and third 
variations, and the piano has brilliant figures, while snatches of the theme 
are introduced here and there in the orchestra. In Variation IV the tempo 
is once again Andante, and the piano and orchestra discourse on the theme 
in a quiet and meditative fashion. Variation V is energetic (Allegro giusto). 
It leads without pause to a restatement of the theme by the orchestra, with 
delicate chordal embroidery in the piano. ee 
“The finale begins (Allegro ma non troppo, 3/4) with a staccato theme 
for bassoons and pizzicato strings: | 


ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO 
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which is interrupted by the blustering entry of the piano. The orchestra 
holds its own with the opening theme, however, and there is a good deal 
of argument, with frequent differences of opinion as regards key. Eventually 
the piano takes up the first theme and develops it to a climax. With a reduc- 
tion in tone and a slackening of tempo, an alternative theme is introduced 
in the woodwinds: 
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The piano replies with a theme that is morè in keeping with the caustic 
humor of the work: 


LISTESSO TEMPO 


This material is developed, and there is a brilliant coda.” 


The orchestration of the concerto calls for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, timpani, casta- 
nets, tambourine, cymbals and strings. 
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